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magazine market, has been gathered directly from 
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rectory will be continued in Tae Wetrer, and 
changes and additions will be made monthly as re- 
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mation as to manuscript requirements is furnished 
directly by the editors of the different publications. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication 
it is advisable to secure a sample copy. 
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S. C.. Corporal C. Hundertmark, editor. 
magazine published in the interest of the 

Marine Corps Recruit Depot at Paris Island. 
Uses short stories of not more than 3,000 words, 
and poems. All contributions should deal in 
some way with military life. Pays immediately 
after publication. 

Seven Arts (M), Fourth ave., New York. 

$2.50 ; 25c. James eim, editor. 

A new magazine, the first number of which was 
published in Moveseher. Prints short stories, 
poems, one-act plays, essays and critical articles, 
and brief editorials.. Buys no photographs, sets 
length limits at about 5,000 words, and pays on 
acceptance. 

Seven Seas Magazine (M), Lexington ave., New 

York. $2.00 ; 20c. Scott , editor. 

a The Nava! League now publishes Sea 

‘ower. 


Sewanee Review (Q), Sewanee, Tennessee. $2.00'; 
‘ Jr., editor. 
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COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING 
CORRECTED. — XXXIX. 


os 


Such terms as “the writer, the scribe,” 
“the reporter,” referring to the one who is 
writing, should not be used. The use of the 
editorial “we” should be avoided if con- 
venient, although it is still used by editors, as 
for example by the editor of the Osborne 
( Kansas ) Enterprise, who says : “ The Edi- 
tor had the misfortune to spill the contents 
of a can of concentrated lye in our face Tues- 
day afternoon. It burned the eyeball pretty 
severely and we have been working only one 
eye.” 

To decimate an army is to kill one in every 
ten of the soldiers composing it, or, more 
liberally, to destroy a large number of them. 


Careless writers often use the word “ deci- 
mated” as if it meant “ destroyed.” 

“Annihilated” means reduced to nothing. 
It cannot be said that an army has been an- 
nihilated if any large number of soldiers 
have escaped. 

“U-boat” is a contraction of “ Undersea- 
boat,” which is a literal translation of “ Un- 
terseeboot,” and is not a recognized English 
Strictly speaking, ‘‘ U-boat” means a 
German submarine, and it is better to say 
“submarine” in speaking of other sub- 
marines, 

The proper use of the words “ Hebrew” 
and “Jew” has been explained by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, as follows: “ Al- 
though no hard and fast rules can be laid 
down, the word ‘Hebrew’ has come to have 
a purely racial connotation. It refers to a 
race and to the language of that race. Thus 
we hear of a ‘ Hebrew Christian,’ meaning a 
person of Hebrew descent who has been 
raised in or adopted the Christian religion. 
The word ‘ Jew,’ although often used for de- 
noting a member of the Hebrew race without 
reference to religion or nationality, has come, 
in the best usage, to have two restricted 
meanings —a national and a religious mean- 
ing. It used to mean a person who was a 
subject of the Kingdom of Judah, in the 
southern part of Palestine, and later it was 
also applied to those who were subjects of 
the northern Kingdom of Israel. Under Ro- 
man domination Palestine was called ‘ Judea’ 
and its inhabitants ‘Jews.’ The word Jew 
has the same sense now among those who 
believe that the dispersion of the Jewish 
people and the fact that they possess no ter- 
ritory of their own has not deprived them of 
their character as a nation or nationality. 


word. 
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The other meaning of ‘Jew’ is any one who 
professes the religious principles laid down in 
the Old Testament as interpreted in the Tal- 
mud. Thus, a Gentile who adopts the Jew- 
ish faith may be called a Jew, but may not be 
called a Hebrew, because he does not descend 
from that sub-class of the Semitic race from 
which the Hebrews are reputed to come. Up 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
the Jews rarely applied the term ‘Jew’ to 
themselves, as it was used as a term of op- 
probrium and as a contemptuous epithet. 
The Jews preferred to call themselves ‘ He- 
brews’ or ‘Israelites.’ Since about 1880, 
however, the Jewish people have come to 
adopt this name more and more generally, 
and it has begun to lose its derogatory mean- 
ing. The word ‘Jew’ is always a noun, and 
its use as an adjective in such cases as ‘Jew 
boy’ and ‘Jew peddler,’ etc., is as ungram- 
matical as it is vulgar.” 

Although “by leaps and bounds” is 
a well-worn phrase, it is perhaps admissible 


such 


to say that a business, for instance, “is pro- 
gressing by leaps and bounds,” but in using 
the phrase there are certain limitations. For 
example, it was not exactly fitting for the 
writer of an obituary notice to say : “ Mrs. 
B. has just passed away at the age of eighty- 
five. For some months she had been in fail- 
ing health, but during the last few days she 
approached the grave in leaps and bounds.” 

Any one who writes “Enclosed herewith 
find check” wastes a perfectly good “here- 
with.” 

The Columbia (S. C.) State says : “ This 
newspaper is not printed in the ‘Southland.’ 
It is printed in the South. ‘Southland’ is a 
word that has no place except in the gradu- 
ating essays read in female seminaries and it 
should be excluded from them.” Henry Clay 
certainly would never have exclaimed: “1 
know no Southland, no Northland, no East- 
land, no Westland, to which I owe any allegi- 
Edward B. Hughes. 


ance.” 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 








It seems a very commonplace thing to say 
that a thorough knowledge of English gram- 
mar is a prerequisite to proofreading. I 
have always felt greatly indebted to a few 
teachers who drilled me in “ Applied Gram- 


mar” methods — first, nouns, with gender, 
number, and case; pronouns, introducing 
personal, relative, and demonstrative ; ad- 


jectives of all varieties ; verbs, regular and 
irregular, with moods and tenses and the 
conjugations ; adverbs ; and lastly the par- 
ticles, prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections. The analysis of sentences grew 
to be a pleasure — the making-up of subject, 
verb, object, prepositional phrase, dependent 
clause, etc., into well-rounded prose, though 
much more difficult, seemed no longer a task. 
One pupil, whose father was the editor of 


PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING. — VII. 








the town paper, asked what was the use of 
all this, and was promptly told to ask his 
parent, who answered: “Well, son, if you 
have done all you say, in a year or two more 
with some practice you can write... and 
I may want to take you in as partner.” That 
boy became an editor and later the head of 
a department in state affairs. My own bene- 
fit happened to be the critical power devel- 
oped ; for in reading proof or editing manu- 
script a missing or a superfluous word or 
phrase simply shouts at you as from the 
housetops — lack of good construction (or 
overloading ) revealing defects as sharply as 
a monument with a huge notch in one side 
or seeming in its redundance like a small 
church with several steeples. 

Do not infer from this that I want any 
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student to wade laboriously through Lindley 
Murray, Kerl, Greene, or any other of the 
fifty-seven varieties. Get the elements — a 
very simple task for one evening. Then keep 
a good textbook on your desk, refer, and 
read for a short time : mark valuable pas- 
sages. A friend of years annotates actual 
errors in some of these school texts ( such 
things ought not to be, of course ). Another 
useful work is a good manual of rhetoric ; 
one, perhaps, where examples of incorrect 
and the corrected forms of different expres- 
sions are put in parallel columns. “ Familiar 
Quotations” well repays constant reference ; 
and the Century Dictionary or any other big 
dictionary is fascinating spare-time reading ! 

Perhaps the most valuable possession, next 
to good English, is a working knowledge of 
Latin — not an extensive vocabulary, nor 
all the inflectional endings, nor much of syn- 
tax, but the daily habit of looking up a few 
words of this admirable language and tracing 
their derivatives in our own. Take porto, 
to move, carry. We find port, portable, 
porter, portage, portal, portfolio, portman- 
teau, portly, these coming very easily, for 
they (with others) are grouped in the dic- 
tionaries. Now work your brain. Of course 
deport, report, comport, import, export, de- 
portment, importation come readily enough, 
but have you thought of portico, importune, 
importunate, purport, important ? One very 
small matter, — the Latin prepositions from 
which most of our prefixes come, — can be 
mastered in an hour or two, yet a grasp of 













































































petrificatio pétrification 





This is a very simple conspectus, capable 
of indefinite enlargement. Work of this 
sort, one evening a week, will soon give an 
earnest student a working foundation of the 
four foreign languages, on which he may build 















petrificazione 








it adds praiseworthiness to a proofreader’s 
efficiency, value to his work, dollars to his 
income : to know for instance that ab-, some- 
times a-, abs-, as-, means “away” (abscond, 
abstain ); ad-, sometimes ac-, ag-, al-, ap-, 
at-, as-, etc. means “to” (adduce, ag- 
gregate, appreciate, assume, etc.); ante, 
“before,” as antedate ; circum, “around,” as 
circumvent ; cum, sometimes con-, co-, col-, 
cor- “with” (correspond, codperate, col- 
lect, confer); de, “down,” or “down- 
right,” meaning “thoroughly” ( despise, 
destroy ); ex or e, “out” ( expose, evade ); 
in, sometimes im-, ir-, il-, “on” or “ against” 
(invade, illustrate, irradiate ); inter, “ be- 
tween” (interlude ),; 0b, sometimes oc-, of-, 
op-, obs-, o-, “toward” (obtrude, offend, 
oppose, occur ); sub, “under,” very familiar 
to us in subway, subvert, substitute. Another 
day a few nouns may be taken : locus, form- 
ing our local, locality, locate, locomotive ; 
astrum, astrology, aster ; fatum, fate, fatal ; 
remus, trireme ; vinum, wine, vintage, vine- 
yard, vinegar (vinum-acer ); modus, mode, 
model, moderate, modest, etc. Remember if 
you have any doubts in forming these, dic- 
tionaries show all known derivations. 

The very best experience I have had in 
the study of Latin is the help some knowl- 
edge of it gives in the acquisition of French, 
Spanish, and Italian. If you really know 
Latin, Italian becomes at once familiar — 
French almost as readily. The Spanish 
forms are a little more remote. Notice the 
close kinship of the following : — 





Latin French Italian Spanish English 
amatus amateur amatore amador lover 
amethystus améthyste amatista amatista amethyst 
biblia hible bibbia biblia sible 

flamma flambe flamma llama flame 

gurges gorge corga gorja gorge, throat 
homogeneus homogéne omogenio homogéneo homogeneous 
hospitalis hopital ospedale hospital hospital 
impecuniosus impécunieux impecuniato impecuniato imnecunious 
infidelitas infidélité infidelita infidelidad infidelity 


petrificacion petrification 










by further study. Anglo-Saxon comparisons 
are easily made, and are fully as interesting. 
These, and other word-elements, I may take 


up later. Arthur Pemberton. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for 
THe Writer. Readers of the magazine are 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THe 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


After ten years of organized effort for 
simplified spelling, financed by Mr. Carnegie, 
the Simplified Spelling Board announces that 
“317 newspapers and periodicals, circulating 
more than 14,000,000 copies, ar using most 








of the simpler spellings recommended by the 
Board in its First List” and that “more than 
200 hav adopted the ‘12 Words’ of the N. 
E. A. within the last two years — an increase 


of more than 800 per cent.” By “circulating 
more than 14,000,000 copies,” the Spelling 
30ard must mean 14,000,000 copies a year — 
reckoning in the case of a weekly paper fifty- 
two times its average circulation. If the addi- 
tion in the last two years of 200 papers to 
the list of those using the twelve word-forms, 
tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, thorofare, 
thoroly, catalog, decalog, pedagog, program, 
prolog, is an increase of 800 per cent., it fol- 
lows that in eight years of organized effort 
only twenty-five periodicals had previously 
been persuaded to adopt these twelve forms. 
There are something like 25,000 papers and 
magazines published in the United States. 
Writers will do well not to use the simplified 
forms of spelling, because if they do most 
editors will have to change the spelling before 
sending the manuscript to the printer and 
many editors might reject a manuscript rather 
than take the trouble. 


Many subscriptions for THE WRITER end 
with this number. The magazine is depen- 
dent for support upon subscriptions, and the 
publisher hopes that subscribers will give 
him the encouragement of a prompt renewal. 
With the price of paper advanced consider- 
ably more than one hundred per cent., the 
cost of producing THe WRITER has in- 
creased to an alarming extent, and yet the 
subscription price has not been raised, al- 
though an increase may be necessary before 
long. In the mean time, subscribers are get- 
ting a good deal for a dollar — a volume of 
192 closely-printed quarto pages of condensed 
practical matter relating to authorship and 
the details of literary work, with informa- 
tion about the manuscript market and sug- 
gestions helping toward the sale of manu- 
scripts that alone are worth many times the 
subscription price. To make the continuance 
of the magazine possible a large subscription 
list is necessary. Is not THE WRITER 
worthy of the prompt and generous support 
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of every one engaged or interested in liter- 
ary work ? 
o ° * 

Noting that in the schedule of indebted- 
ness filed recently by G. W. Dillingham & 
Co., the publishers, it appears that sums 
ranging from $8 to $81 were due a number 
of popular writers of fiction in the United 
States, the San Francisco News Letter con- 
cludes that either writing fiction is not so 
profitable as the operation of munition plants, 
or the popular writers of fiction draw pretty 
closely upon their royalties. 


A well known author of printed plays, who 
now has valuable contracts for the produc- 
tion of others on the stage, told one of his 
publishers that their issuing of his first book 
of plays had proved invaluable in opening 
up to him the way to managers. Some may 
think, however, that it is about as hard to 
find a publisher for a first book of plays as 
it is to get access to a manager. WwW. H. H. 





QUERIES. 





{ Under this heading questions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be directed else- 
where. ] 





Cannot you get some one to write an ar- 
ticle for THe Writer, telling how to get 
manuscripts accepted ? M. B. H. 

CIf it were possible to get any one to 
write an article telling how to get manu- 
scripts accepted, THE WRITER would be very 
glad to do so. As it is, about all any one 
can say is : “ Make your manuscripts accept- 
able and send them to the editors who want 
them” — which is advice too general to be 
of much practical help. After all, the only 
thing to do is to keep trying and learn by 
experience, with such help as the suggestions 
made in THe WRITER give. As the first 
step in making sales, every writer should 
aim to make every manuscript as good as 
possible. — w. H. H.] 





Some years ago I wrote a story which I 
gave to the editor of a small magazine, in 





which it was printed as a gratuitous contribu- 
tion. Now I think I might sell the story to 
a magazine of general circulation. Havel a 
right to do so? A. M. C. 

[If the number of the local magazine in 
which the story appeared was copyrighted, the 
legal right to the story rests with the holder 
of the copyright. If the magazine was not 
copyrighted, or if the copyright has expired, 
anybody has a legal right to reprint the story. 
It is not likely that any editor would buy it.— 
W. H. H.] 





Is it necessary to have a knowledge of 
shorthand and typewriting to get a job as a 
reporter on a city paper ? R. J. B. 

[A reporter is not required to have a 
knowledge of shorthand, and few reporters 
in this country write shorthand, or at least 
few write it well enough to do verbatim 
work. Not much shorthand reporting is done 
for the newspapers nowadays, and when 
verbatim work is required court reporters or 
others who make a specialty of shorthand are 
called in. It is worth while, however, for a 
reporter or any other writer to acquire some 
knowledge of shorthand for use in making 
notes. Occasionally it is desirable to set 
down the exact wording of a speaker’s phrase, 
and it is an advantage to a reporter if he 
knows enough shorthand to enable him to do 
that, even though he may not be able to re- 
port verbatim everything the speaker says. 
Some writers make their first drafts in short- 
hand, which is written without much labor 
and is easily revised. As for typewriting, 
most newspaper copy nowadays is type- 
written, and the sooner the would-be reporter 
learns to make good clean copy on the type- 
writer the better. — w. H. H.] 


+2 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 








{ This department is open to readers of Tue 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 





I have read with interest in the September 
WRITER a communication from Anne B. 
Stewart touching the matter of eye strain as 
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experienced in attempts to read lines running 
across the full width of magazine pages. I 
agree with Mrs. Stewart ; it is decidedly a 
strain to attempt to read the average print 
type if the lines are more than two news- 
paper columns in width. 

I recall with interest a series of experi- 
ments conducted by Professor Harlow Gale 
of the University of Minnesota. Professor 
Gale, I think, was the first man to give scien- 
tific attention to the study of the psychology 
of advertising. With a very numerous stu- 
dent body as subjects, Professor Gale carried 
on a series of tests to determine what he 
called the attention value not alone of dif- 
ferent color combinations in printing, but of 
type styles, sizes, methods of display, etc. I 
do not pretend to remember in detail the re- 
sults, but the general deductions I do remem- 
ber, and they were these : — 

Black type of straight outline upon white 
background is easiest to grasp. 

Black type of eight-point size (the size 
of the body type used in THE Writer ) suf- 
fers a diminution of attention value when 
extended to a length greater than twenty 
ems. (Newspaper columns are thirteen ems 
wide ; the Writer column is fifteen ems 
wide. ) 

The attention value of any black type upon 
white background is in direct ratio to the 
size. That is to say, sixteen-point type in lines 
forty ems wide might be read as easily as 
eight-point type in lines twenty ems wide. 

Oca, Wash. Herman Howard Matteson. 

I think you may safely add the New York 
World to the list of New York City papers 
that pay for poetry — you mention the Times 
and the Sun (the Times not so long ago, I 
believe, did not pay for verse, and let this 
fact be known ; I am glad if its policy has 
been changed ). But verse for the World 
must be both “striking” and “timely” —- 
must deal with something important in the 
news of the day, and deal with it impressively 

— and even so, the market will be small. 
For one reason, John O'Keefe, of the World 
staff, knows how to do the thing well and is 
on the spot. I have been paid twenty-five 
cents a line ( which I think is the standard 


rate with the World), or eight dollars for 
four stanzas ; but for this particular poem I 
had a big news subject with an incident that 
gave a cracking refrain emphasizing im- 
pressively one of the main elements of this 
news — the old-fashioned “banjo” signals 
contributing to a wreck : “ Playing Aye The 
Ride to Death.” So no one should rush otf 
and gather up for the World a batch of his 
left-overs ; I’ve tried the. World with good 
and timely verses and failed repeatedly to 
land them. Verse that it may use, besides 
being impressive and timely, will have some: 
thing of the tone of World editorial writing 
and World editorial-page features (e. g, 
Letters of a Mayor to his Fool Friends ). 
Humor and satire prevail in Mr. O’Keefe’s 
verse, but tip-top verse with a serious or 
powerful theme would unquestionably be con- 
sidered, and some of Mr. O’Keefe’s verses 
have been of this sort. Nothing but newsy 
subjects, of excellent workmanship prefer- 
ably in the World manner, will stand much 
chance. Perhaps short, snappy expression 
and “rococo” verse-form ought to be sug- 


gested, also. Robert W. Neal. 


AMHERST, Mass. 


The New York Times has certainly paid 
for verse contributions during the thirteen 
years that I have been connected with the 
paper. C. V. Van Anda, Managing Editor. 

New York, N. Y. 

—_:> 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


—__. 


{ This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. ] 


The Ten Story Book ( Chicago ), which is 
under new ownership, wants some I,o0o- to 
3,500-word short-story manuscripts of pro- 
nounced sex interest. 


——_— 


High School Life ( Chicago ) wants short 
stories and serials that would appeal to high 
school and junior college students. 


Up-to-date Farming (Indianapolis ) espe- 
cially wants articles treating of actual farm 
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experiences, written by farmers; also ar- 


ticles written about actual farmers. 





The Unpopular Review ( New York ) wants 
essays against popular crazes of any kind, as 
well as reviews of books on the same subjects ; 
relations of experiences in matters for pyschi- 
cal research, and allegories relating to these 
subjects. 





Town Topics ( New York ) wants stories, 
skits, and jokes, preferably of a society char- 
acter. Manuscripts of fiction must not exceed 


3,000 words — stories of a society character 
preferred. 





Vanity Fair (New York) is in especial 
need of short humorous and satirical articles 
bearing on the fads and interests of modern- 
day life, centering around Broadway and 
Forty-second street, New York. 





Top-Notch Magazine ( New York) is es- 
pecially in need of sport stories. 





The Theatre Magazine ( New York ) wants 
articles on timely theatrical and musical sub- 


jects, accompanied when possible with photo- 
graphs. 





Today’s Magazine (New York) wants 
some good fiction, something really worth 
while, human, vital, deep, and broad, or some 
light love tales. Today’s Magazine and the 
Housewife have been merged, to take effect 
with the February issue, under the name To- 
day’s Housewife. The new magazine will be 
published by the Canton Magazine Company, 
which now publishes Today’s, and the edi- 
torial and business staff of Today’s will con- 
duct the new venture. 





The Texas Review ( Austin, Texas ) makes 
no direct payment for manuscripts, but would 
be glad to examine brief informal sketches, 


essays on historical and economic subjects, and 
poetry. 





Impressions ( New York ) does not pay for 
manuscripts, but will gladly consider any 
manuscript submitted. The magazine prints 


articles on pertinent questions ; satire ; verse ; 
storiettes ; vignettes ; epigrams ; essays on 
drama, art, and literature ; short humor ; 
short one-act plays ; and unusual short stories, 
When stamped, addressed envelopes are en- 
closed, the editors will personally criticise all 
rejected manuscripts. 





With the October number, the International 
Digest, 304 Madison avenue, New York, su:- 
ceeded the National Defense Digest. 





The Devil, a publication started in New 
York the past summer, has discontinued pub- 
lication. 





The Engineering Magazine (New York ) 
has changed its title to Industrial Manage- 
ment. 





The Southern California Magazine is a 
new publication, started with the September 
number, to “typify the spirit of the West.” 
It is published by John A. Reaves, Pasadena, 
California, and C. Mial Dustin is the editor. 





The Southern Kennel ( Washington ) has 
discontinued publication. 





The Mutual Film Corporation ( Chicago ) — 
comprising the American, Vogue, and Signal 
Companies — will pay high prices for good 
scenarios. It wants scenarios for Mary Miles 
Minter ; scripts for William Russell ; and 
dramas for Helen Holmes, filled with oppor- 
tunity for her own peculiar kind of dare-devil 
playing. These last should necessarily be rail- 
road stories, or tales of other industries, the 
romance of which lends itself to picturization 
in “ punchy ” situations and thrilling plot. The 
demand for comedies is small, but the Mutual 
is always ready for anything that is really 
good. The manager says : “ We advise writers 
to study our players on the screen. It is a 
waste of time to send in scripts not suited to 
our types. We prefer a full and comprehen- 
sive synopsis that covers the salient features 
of a story, rather than a full working sce- 
nario. The American Company has a scenario 
force composed of seven people, whose busi- 
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ness it is to do. nothing but write original 
scenarios or reconstruct submitted material. 
It is the story that is wanted, not the name 
of an author.” 





The Feature Movie Magazine ( New York ) 
has suspended publication on account of the 
high cost of paper. 





Spare Moments (Allentown, Penn.) is 
not in need of any manuscripts. 





The first ( November ) number of the maga- 
zine Seven Arts has been published. James 
Oppenheim is the editor, and the publication 
office is at 132 Madison avenue, New York 
City. 

Bruno’s Weekly has removed to to Fifth 
avenue, New York. 








The first number of Ovyez, the first maga- 
zine ever published by the women lawyers 
of New York City, has been placed on sale 
by the Portia Publishing Company, New 
York. Mrs. Rose Falls Bres is the editor. 





The Harvard University Musical Review 
has suspended publication. 





The San Francisco News Letter has re- 
moved to its own building at 259 Minna 


street. 


The Woman’s Home Companion ( New 
York ) offers prizes of $25, $15 and $10 for 
photographs, with “Smiles” as a _ subject. 
Three dollars each will be paid for all other 
photographs published. The contest will close 
January I. 


The Drama League Philadelphia is 
preparing for a prize play contest, in which 
it will offer $100 for a long play and $50 
for a one-act sketch. Later on the authors 
of the winning plays will have their produc- 
tions presented under the auspices of the 
league. 


A prize of $100 is offered for the best essay 
en “International Arbitration,” by an under- 
graduate of any college or university in the 
United States. The contest closes March 15, 








of 








1917. The essays are to be sent to the Lake 
Mohonk Conference on International Arbitra- 
tion, Mohonk Lake, N. Y. 


World Wide ( Toronto ) and the Canadian 
Pictorial have been combined. 





For the best criticism of Life, comprised 
in a letter or article of not more than 250 
words, complying with the conditions of the 
contest, the publishers of Life will award a 
prize of five hundred dollars. The award will 
be made on the merit and entertaining qual- 
ity of the criticisms, whether favorable or 
otherwise. All contributions must be ad- 
dressed to the Contest Editor of Life, 17 
West Thirty-first street, New York City. The 
criticism must be clearly written or, better 
yet, typewritten on one side of the paper. 
The writer’s name and address should appear 
in one of the upper corners. Envelopes 
should. contain absolutely nothing but the 
criticism and sender’s name and address. In 
case of ties the full amount of the prize wi!l 
be given to each tying contestant. No con- 
tributions will be returned. All contesting 
criticisms must positively be in Life office not 
later than noon, December 26. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Effie Graham, whose article, “ Have You a 
Blind Spot?” appeared in the November 
number of the Housewives’ Magazine, has 
for many years been at the head of the 
Department of Mathematics of the Topeka 
High School. She has written many maga- 
zine articles and some verse, and two 
books, “ Aunt Liza’s Praisin’ Gate,” published 
recently by A. C. McClurg & Co., and “ The 
Passin’-on Party,” published three years ago. 





Guy Wilfrid Hayler, whose article on 
“ America, Prepare!” dealing with European 
competition after the war, was printed in the 
November number of Pulitzer’s Review, is 
English by birth and has traveled widely 
through Continental Europe, Canada, and 
America. Although an architect by profes- 
sion, Mr. Hayler has always been a literary 


free lance. He left England in 1912, married 














Miss Mollie Beddow, of London, in New 
York in 1913, and now resides in Chicago. 





Olive Rush, author of the juvenile stories 
and pictures of the “Cherups,” now appear- 
ing in the Woman’s Home Companion, is an 
artist, and her writing is done as an accom- 
paniment to her illustrating. The “ Cherups” 
are creatures of her fancy of whom she has 
been making whimsical sketches in pencil all 
her life, thinking of them only as play. The 
Crowell Publishing Company saw in them 
useful possibilities, used some as cover de- 
signs, and then began this series. Miss Rush 
was born in Indiana, studied in New York 
and Paris, and has exhibited paintings in the 
principal exhibitions. She has done illus- 
trating for leading periodicals. 





Grant Showerman, whose country life 
stories, “ The Wheat Harvest,” “ The Dance,” 
and “The Runaways,” have appeared in the 
August, September, and October numbers 
of the Century, has continued in the same 
vein in his book, “A Country Chronicle,” 
issued by the Century Company in October. 
The life which ke pictures in this book is 
that of the pioneer country home during the 
latter days of its founders. He has chosen 
the thousand-word story-sketch form, ap- 
proximately in the language of boyhood, as 
the form most fit for the presentation of a 
faithful and truthful portrayal of this pic- 
turesque phase of the national life, holding 
that anything like literary embellishment in 
the usual sense, and, above all, the usual 
forced humor and sentiment of writing in 
this field, results in a false art. Professor 
Showerman’s parents were pioneers in the 
Middle West, from New York and New 
England, his grandfather, Luther Parker, 
having in 1836 driven a team the entire dis- 
tance from Indian Stream, N. H., to the 
shores of Lake Michigan, where he was the 
first white settler in the township. Profes- 
sor Showerman’s literary activity began with 
the publication of “A Professorial Medita- 
tion” in Scribner’s some ten years ago. 
This, and other humorous essays on the in- 
ner life of the college professor appearing 
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in the Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Maga- 
zine, and the Educational Review, were pub- 
lished in 1910 by Henry Holt & Company, 
under the title “ With the Professor.” Pro- 
fessor Showerman is a frequent contributor 
to the humor and satire of the Unpopular 
Review, and he has also written stories and 
sketches of Spanish and Italian life for 
various magazines. In the academic field, 
besides essays of the professional sort, he 
has edited and translated Ovid’s “ Heroides 
and Amores” for the Loeb Classical Library 
Series, and contributed “ The Indian Stream 
Republic and Luther Parker” to the New 
Hampshire State Historical Society Collec- 
tion ( Volume XI ). 





> 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 


Conducted by Joseph Gerard Morgan. 








[In this department will be printed articles on 
the theory and practice of advertisement writing, 
under the direction of a competent advertising ex- 
pert. Communications referring to this matter 
should be addressed to Morgan’s Selling Service, 7 
Water street, Boston, Mass. ] 





LAYING OUT AN ADVERTISEMENT. 

The purpose of laying out copy is to give 
the advertiser a rough picture of his adver- 
tisement as it will appear when printed, and 
to show the printer the arrangement of the 
headline, the illustration, the body matter, 
the name-plate, the address, the white space, 
the border, etc. No copy should be sent to 
the printer without an accompanying lay-out 
of some kind. 

Experienced ad-writers have in mind about 
what amount of space will be used before 
they begin writing copy, but beginners will 
do better first to write the advertisement and 
then lay it out properly in the necessary 
space. 

Great care should be used in making lay- 
outs. Avoid the excessive use of large type. 
Measure the body matter, and the illustration, 
if there is one, carefully. Always keep in 
mind that a few display lines are more at- 
tractive and easier to read than a number of 
large lines crowding one another. 

An example will show how an advertising 
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man evolves in his mind the construction of 
a lay-out. 

First — He has in mind that this advertise- 
ment is to appear in the newspapers, and that 
it is to be two columns wide by ninety lines 
deep — 2 columns x 90 lines. 

Second — He draws a diagram the shape 
and size of the lay-out, and puts in the head- 
line, making its size as nearly as possible 
that of the type he is going to use. Next he 
fixes the place for the illustration, if there is 
to be one, reserving a space the exact size of 
the picture to be used. It would be better 
still to paste in a proof taken from the cut. 
Next the advertising man must plan out and 
reserve the space for the introduction and 
the description. Space should be allotted for 
the exact number of words to be used, and 
lines should be drawn to represent the lines 
of type. If space will permit, it is a good 
idea to have the introduction in type a size 
larger than that used in the description. The 
introduction and the description should al- 
ways be written on separate pieces of paper, 
and this copy and the spaces reserved in the 
dummy should be numbered to correspond. 
For example, the introduction copy and the 
space in the dummy reserved for the intro- 
duction may both be marked “A,” and the 
description copy and the space left for the 
description may both be marked “B.” This 
will show the printer where the matter is to 
go. When the introduction and the descrip- 
tion have been attended to, price marks, if 
there are any, should be drawn in. Then a 
proof of the name-plate should be pasted, or 
lettering of the exact size of the type drawn 
in. A piece of the proof of the border 
should be pasted on, or the name and “ point” 
size of the border given. When the dummy 
is completed, it will show the advertisement 
as it will appear. 

The allotment of space must be determined 
upon before you can use proper judgment as 
to the size of the type to be used and which 
parts of the advertisement should be set in 
heavy and which in light-face type. If the 
article advertised is of such a nature that 
much description is required, the introduc- 
tion may have to be shortened, or it may be 


that no introduction is required. Very often 
the headline answers for the introduction. 

It is obvious that in making the dummy 
the headline and the illustration must be 
provided for at the same time, in order to 
lay out the advertisement properly. 

One reason for writing the introduction 
and the description on separate pieces of 
paper is that your dummy, being approxi- 
mately the size of the advertisement as it will 
appear in print, does not allow space enough 
in which to write the introduction and de- 
scription text. Another reason is that an ad- 
vertisement may be cut up into pieces, which 
the printer calls “takes,” so that more than 
one compositor can work on it at the same 
time. If the introduction and the description 
text were not written separately, it would 
necessitate cutting up the dummy, thus de- 
stroying your original design. 

Now the selection of type demands the ad- 
vertising man’s attention. He carefully con- 
siders this and that style and size of type. 
For the display lines he may choose Jensen. 
This is easily read and attractive, and not 
too severely plain. There can be no better 
body type, he concludes, than Old Style Ro- 
man. He writes on the margin of the dummy 
instructions about what type to use. 

Care must be taken to have the headline 
and the illustration in perfect harmony. The 
drawing should always be consistent with the 
headline. The illustration should always 
bear directly on the subjects advertised. 
This is where many advertisers err. Adver- 
tisements are written and space is paid for 
to sell goods, or to create a demand for 
something, and the object of an illustration 
is to tell the story at a glance. 

Joseph Gerard Morgan. 


Boston, Mass. 


> 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies of the periodicals 
containing the articles mentioned in the following 
reference list will confer a favor if they will mention 


THe Writer. J 


AND THE Movies. Illustrated. Brian 
Century for December. 
STEVENSON aT Grez. _ IIlustrated. 


December. 


SHAKSPERE 
Hooker. 

WITH 
Harrison, 


Birge 
Century for 
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GRAMMAR, THE Bane OF Boyruoop. Gelett Bur- 


gess. Harper’s Magazine for December. 
Gene Srratton-Porter as Sue Reatty Is. Il 
lustrated. Alice M. Long. Book News Monthly 


for December. 
RutH Sawyer. 
for December. 
Rosert W. Service. 
the War. 
December. 
THornton W. Burcess. 
News Monthly for December. 
How I Came to Write tHe Beptime Srories. 
Thornton W. Burgess. Book News Monthly for 
December. 
Hucues Mearns, TeEacHer AND NOVELIST. 


Illustrated. Book News Monthly 


A Poet of the Yukon and 
With portrait. Book News Monthly for 


With portrait. Book 


With 


portrait. Book News Monthly for December. 
Beatrice Harrapen. Tessa L. Kelso. Book 
News Monthly for December. 

Annie Fetrtows Jounston. With frontispiece 
portrait. Albion Fellows Bacon. Book News 
Monthly for November. 

Kate Dovctas Wicern. Illustrated. Montrose 
J. Moses. Beok News Monthly for November. 
Puytiis Bottrome. Book News Monthly for 


November. 

Harriet Lummis SMITH. 
Meacham Thruston. 
vember. 

Wirtiiam McFee. 
vember. 

Unpusiisnep Letters OF MAry 


With portrait. Lucy 
Book News Monthly for No- 


Book News Monthly for No- 


SHetrey. Flor- 


ence B. Pelo. North American Review for No- 
vember. 

A Use For Contemporary FIcrTIon. Ruth 
Shepard Phelps. North American Review for No- 
vember. 

Wuat Is American Literature ? Brander Mat- 
thews. Bookman for November. 


Ports as Peopre. I. — Edgar Lee Masters: The 


Speon River Anthologist. Joyce Kilmer. Book- 
man for November. 
Great Hovses or Letters. II. — Max Gate, 


Dorchester, where Thomas Hardy wrote his Wessex 


novels. Illustrated. Bookman for November. 

Tue Sovutn’s Best Lovep Woman ( Marion Har- 
land ). With portrait. Frances L. Garside. 
Southern Woman’s Magazine for November. 

Poetry as A Fine Art. William Stanley Braith- 
waite. Poetry Review for October. 

Francis Grierson: Mystic. Carl Holliday. 
South Atlantic Quarterly.for October. 

ArtHurR CuristopHer Benson: Essayist. May 


Tomlinson. South Atlantic Quarterly for October. 
AMERICAN DRAMA AND THE European War. Ar- 
chibald Henderson. South Atlantic Quarterly for 
October. 
Joun Cartes McNertt ann His Worx. Henry 
E. Harman. South Atlantic Quarterly for October. 
Anent O. Henry. Felix Shay. Fra for October. 
Tue Dectine anp Fatt or Maurice Hew ett. 
John L. Hervey. Dial for November 2. 






ART AND THE MORALISTS : 
Worx. Edward Garnett. .Dial for November 16. 

HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE. Bookseller, News- 
dealer, and Stationer for November 1. 

Evcene Fierp’s Earty Verse. Bruno’s Weekly 
for October 2s. 

Watt Waitman. A German appreciation in 1868. 
Bruno’s Weekly for November 1. 

NewsPAPER MakiInc. Jason Rogers. 
Publisher for November 4, 
vember 18. 

S. S. McCiure. With portrait. 
lisher for November 18. 

How tHe Newspapers TELL THE Story oF EL Lec- 
tion Day. Alexander McD. Stoddart. Outlook for 
November 8. 

SIENKIEWICZ, 


D. H. Lawrence’s 


Editor and 
November 11, and No 


Editor and Pub- 


Patriot aNnD Nove.ist. With por- 


trait. Outlook for November 29. 
Tue American ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


Outlook for November 29. 
Tue Year’s Poetry. Literary Digest for Novem- 
ber 18. 
APPRAISING 
November 11. 
Wiriiam McFez, 
Morley. 


THE YeEAR’s PoeEtrY. Bellman for 


ENGINEER-AUTHOR. 
Bellman for November 18. 
JacKaL Briocrapuers. Bellman for November 18. 
Wat Is Irish Humor? Jane Barlow. Youth's 
Companion for November 16. 

Tue Passinc or Jack Lonpon. With portrait. 
San Francisco News Letter for November 2s. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Following a conference of representatives 
of literary clubs of New York City a Joint 
Committee of the Literary Arts has been or- 
ganized to entertain distinguished foreign 
authors who come to the United States ; to 
emphasize anything that is of value con- 
nected with American literature, whether it 


. 


is a good book or a distinguished writer ; 
and to make a permanent social centre for 
authors, gathering a group which may eventu- 
ally form a big authors’ club like the Au- 
thors’ Club of London. The Joint Commit- 
tee is composed of William P. Trent, presi- 
dent of the Authors’ Club ; Winston Church- 
ill, president of the Authors’ League ; John 
C. Agar, president of the National Arts 
Club ; Ernest Peixotto, president of the Mac- 
Dowell Club ; Ida M. Tarbell, president of 
the Pen and Brush Club ; Augustus Thomas, 
president of the Society of American Drama- 
tists ; and Edward J. Wheeler, president of 
the Poetry Society of America. Already a 
series of receptions has begun. 


Christopher 
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The Nobel Prize for literature for 10915, 
which has been held in reserve, has been 
awarded to Romain Rolland, the French play- 
wright and novelist, and the prize for 1916 
has been awarded to the Swedish poet, 
Verner Heidenstam. 

3arrett Wendell has been elected a member 
of the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. 

Margaret Deland has just received the 
degree of Doctor of Letters from Rutgers 
College. 

A Poetry Society has been founded among 
the Faculty and classes of Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, Indiana. 

A “Shakspere Dictionary,” which brings 
together the names of the characters, place- 
names, and other words, whether fictitious 
or historical, created or used by Shakspere in 
his plays, has been compiled by A. E. Baker, 
3orough Librarian of Taunton, England. 
The work will be issued in sections. 

The two famous essays of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton on poetry, rewritten and enlarged by 
the author some time before his death, have 
just been published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
under the title, “ Poetry : The Renascence of 
Wonder.” 

“A Book About the Theatre,” by Brander 
Matthews (Charles Scribner’s Sons ), treats 
of every aspect of the art and business of the 
stage. 

“Play Production in America,” by Arthur 
Edwin Krows (Henry Holt & Co.), is de- 
scriptive of the technique of the staging of 
plays. 

“The Short Story,” with introduction bv 
W. Patterson Atkinson ( Allyn & Bacon ), is 
an anthology. 

“How to Read,” by J. B. Kerfoot, the 
literary critic of Life, is published by the 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“Walt Whitman Yesterday and Today,” by 
Henry Eduard Legler, is published by the 
Brothers of the Book, Chicago. 

“Stevenson, How to Know Him,” by 
Ashley Rice, is published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company. 


“Shakspere’s England,” by thirty-eight col- 
laborators, giving an account of the life and 
manners of Shakspere’s age, is published by 
the Oxford University Press. 


“Isabel Lady Burton” (Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.) is the story of the writer's life, told in 
part by herself and in part by W. H. Wilkins. 

“Journalism versus Art,” by Max Eastman 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf), diagnoses 
the art and writing of the American popular 
money-making magazine, and the effect its 
vogue will have on literature and art in gen- 
eral. 


The Outlook (New York) will be pub- 
lished in enlarged form beginning January, 
1917. 

Poetry ( Chicago ), started four years ago 
under a subscription endowment guaranteeing 
$5,000 a year for five years, is a long way 
from being self-supporting, and makes an 
appeal for aid beyond October, 1917. 

Walter Pulitzer, son of the late Albert 
Pulitzer and nephew of the late Joseph Pulit- 
zer, testifying in a suit for separation brought 
by Mrs. Pulitzer, said that while he owns 
$100,000 of stock in the company which pub- 
lishes Pulitzer’s Review and has a salary of 
$5,000 a year, the stock has no market value 
and often he doesn’t feel that he should 
draw his salary. 

The business and assets of G. W. Dilling- 
ham & Company, book publishers, have been 
sold as a going concern to the Little & Ives 
Company, for a price which will pay cred- 
itors twenty-five cents on the dollar. 


The estate of Justus Miles Forman is 
valued at $13,551. 

Henry George, Jr., died in Washington 
November 14, aged fifty-four. 

Miss Molly Elliott Sewall died in Washing- 
ton November 15, aged fifty-six. 

Henryk Sienkiewicz died at Vevay, Swit- 
zerland, November 16, aged seventy years. 

Jack London died at Santa Rosa, Calif., 
November 22, aged forty years. 

Emile Verhaeren died at Rouen, France, 
November 28, aged sixty-one. 











THE QUESTION 
Cannot now be raised as to which is the most efficient method of transcribing thought— 
the seerting machine settied that. But WHICH TYPEWRITER confuses many. 


THE ANSWER 


Is embodied in the following letter from a well known writer: 


a’ : ¥ 


HAMMOND awed ‘COMPANY: 109 W. 64th 8T.. NEW YORK 


Mh Ne eae “Like many other literary persons | 

M U L T IP L E xX never was an expert typist, and for years 
} ea and years I thumped my stuff out of various 

machines, and my copy used to look like 
hard sledding. Then came the Hammond 
into my jaded literary life and corrected 
, all that mechanically, and my copy now is 
without a blemish, there is never a battered 
letter, nor defective alignment, The shuttle 
method prevents those horrors, and when I 
tire of one type, in an instant I have what 
printers call a ‘new dress’. Writers who 
can use only the same old type day after 
day do not realize what a relief a change 
is until they have tried it. A psychological 
effect is produced which is really a tonic in 
itsaction. At least it isin my case, and Iam 
neither temperamental nor abnormal, Other 


H A M . > N D writers would have it as I do if they would 


only wake up and getthe Hammond habit. 
WituiaM J. Lamrron.” 





aici tana epbe ‘in qrest. veliiey: acd’ Wee diacesces 
is a special feature. Then there is portability and beautiful work ; 
simple construction and easy handling. 


The President of the United States uses a Hammond personally, and among 
its patrons are: Royalty, Official Slane Executives, vues Notable 











ete es ssose nas WRITECRAFT 
Methods of Authors. By Dr. Huco Ericusan. 
170 pp. Cloth, 
CONTENTS : 
Eccentricities in Composition. Writecrafters have sold pep 46° own. Wak to 
—- in Laprery P tion. Saturday Evening Post, McClure’s, Cos- 
in Wri 
Influence u Writers of Time and Place. we Brie Collier’ 8, Rowriene, Every- 
Writing under Difficulties. H 
Aids to Inspiration Favorite Habits of Work. Maresiees 
—— ee ae — and Scott. etc. 
Litera ty Partnership. oa writers attain pada 
Anonymity in Authorship. RABE OORWEY ONS, 
System in Novel Writing. Se 
raits of Musical Composers. tor of 


a Hygiene of Writing. LEWIS E. MacBRAYNE, Balter, Writer and Critic 


XIV. A Humorist’s ritecrafters Plan 
Not only all who write, but all aie read, are interested to pagan sre 


~~ how great authors have achieved their work, tosee them WRITECRAFTERS, Lowell, Maseachusetts 
in the workshop, so to , and to be informed aboutthe | 
a ~~ agian of Gin masterpieces of the world’s liter- | __Mgntion Tae Waites. ; 
ature. To those such information is interesting, be- | 
cause it heightens their enjoyment of the books they Tove + | WANTED compe STOR, KOVELA ETC., 
while to those who write, it is valuable, because it gives them Revising 
almost the only instruction availabie in the literary art, and 
teaches them by example how their own literary work may be 
lightened or improved. Dr. Erichser. has written both for the 
reader and the writer in his attractive and entertaining book 
gt the writer —— 7 as nestenetive as ~ reader will find 
it fascinating. the material for the book has been TRY MY TY Prose, with carbon 
se, ey wi d from the authors themselves, and the rest has ~ cents « PF brtabidhy pis carbon, 
taken from authentic sources. Not only American and Vv . 3s 
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